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THE PURPLE PROLOGUE 


T HAS been considered by many an ominous sign that the second 
I issue of BozarT should appear in an orchid cover, or perhaps a 

lilac cover, of a wistaria cover, cr a heliotrope cover—at any 
rate a cover of diluted purple—inasmuch as that color is so very rem- 
iniscent of the preoccupation of Frances Newman, spectrally speaking, 
with violet, ever since Mr. Mencken called that talented young author 
of the Hard Boiled Virgin the violet of the Sahara of Bozart. And, 
of course it might be a tribute to that broad-minded lady who so very 
ardently adores everything lavender that she wears lavender dresses, 
uses lavender pencils, and sleeps in a Javender bed, if it would be 
possible to sleep in a lavender bed; but it is not a tribute to anything 
except a sign of half-mourning for the defunct cerebrations of some 
two-thirds of the critics on the nation’s largest newspapers when they 
approach poetry in a critical mood. 

It is certainly time to mourn when one notices in a recent issuc 
of the New York Heraxp-TriBuNE’s Books, which pays more at- 
tention to poetry than most cosmopolitan newspapers, that “Con- 
TEMPORARY VERSE, which we guess must be a magazine,” offers a 
$25 prize for love poems. Imagine anybody on a literary review being 
reduced to guessing as to the identity of America’s second-oldest 
poetry magazine! Whether the writer was merely attempting to be 
clever or was merely unbelievably ignorant, it is impossible to detect. 
It may very well be that this was a witticism of that specious variety 
so often practiced by our great literary reviews in emulation of Jef- 
fries and Lockhart in a past century, or in an attempt to out-Wilde 
Oscar at the pleasant art of delivering epigrammatic but flashy semi- 
truths. Newspaper literary editors seem only too often to feel that 
poetry is something to be read, misunderstood and flippantly ridi- 
culed, or noticed with listless preoccupation and praised if it comes 
from the old home town. 

The editor, in offering (to quote The Literary Lantern) a “heap 
of” Southern poets in this issue, refrains, therefore, from giving vent 
to his enthusiasm concerning many of them. Lawrence Lee, the prom- 
inent Alabama poet, is too well known to need introduction. Gama- 
liel Bradford, the distinguished biographer and generous friend of 
Southern literature, contributes again. Lucia Clark Markham of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, is one of the clearer voices among our rising poet- 
esses. Anne Bozeman Lyon of Mobile, Alabama, is a poet and essayist 
of southern scenes who will publish a book of her collected verse with 
THe Bozart Press in the near future. John R. Moreland of Nor- 
folk, the founder of The Lyric, contributes to leading periodicals here 
and abroad. Mrs. Isabel McL. McMeekin, who has recently appeared 
in Century and other magazines, is from Louisville, Kentucky. Mrs. 
Edith Tatum of Greenville, Alabama, is a promising new voice. 
Nancy Telfair lives in Columbus, Georgia, the home of the courageous 
and enterprising Enquirer-Sun, Virginia Kaul Greene is from Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. Roselle Mercier Montgomery is a native of 
Cedartown, Georgia, who has attained great popularity. by her sonnet 
sequences. May Brinkley of Suffolk, Virginia, is a contributor to 
many magazines, as is Louise Driscoll, author of Garden Grace. 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Peacock* 


THEeGHERRY TREE 


O, you, no doubt, today will pass 
Across a sunny world of grass— 
A world that’s simply cluttered up 
With jonquil and with buttercup. 
And you, perhaps, today will see 
That careless little cherry tree 
That we one golden morning found 
Dropping white petals on the ground. 
We only took a few brief looks, 
Then hurried back to bells and books; 
But now, within a busy land, 
With stone and men on every hand, 
Vd gladly give all books to be 
With you beneath that cherry tree. 
—LawrRENcE Lire. 
* An illustration from A Handful of Life by May Brinkley 
Now Ready 


GOTHIC MOOD 


Joy is a strange, enchanted bird 
That flies from all who seek. 

You should not join the swift or halt 
Who chase it with the Reason’s salt; 
Nor shoot it with a catapault 

And find it dead and bleak. 


The wise man turns to other things 
So simple they are odd— 

To chipmunks and to cabbages . . . 
To lightning like great fiery trees 
To daily bread and mighty seas . . . 
To cyclones and to sod. 


For God begins the world again— 
The innocence and power— 

In every child or cradled seed: 
The ancient Eden that we need 
Is with us still—if we will heed, 
And heaven in every hour. 


A pumpkin, like a humorous sun, 
Can melt the mist of doubt. 

That gargoyle Socrates, the frog, 
So philosophic on a log, 

A baby or a collie dog, 

Can make the spirit shout. 


The wise man’s reason climbs and swings 
Like small boys in a birch. 
For Joy’s a strange, enchanted bird 
That flies from look, or hand, or word; 
But on the simple and absurd, 
Unsought, it loves to perch! 
—E. MERRILL Root. 


A BLESSING 


She declared she never could 
Find sufficient to allot him. 

Then another came as good, 
And she speedily forgot him. 


Thus they lightly flit away, 
After all our vain transgressing. 
Only, if we will, we may 
Call their going just a blessing. 
—GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
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A REQUESTED POEM FOR A LADY 


Since you have asked me to indite 
For you some verses, brief and light, 


I write for you this bagatelle, 
And hope it strikes your fancy well. 


Although, to candid be—and bold 
I must confess you are too cold 


And sacrosanct to fire my Muse 
To fashion something you could use 


To mirror your praised qualities 
Before the suitors you would please, 


For virtue holds too far aloof 
For birds to sing it on the roof. 


And I, to speak the truth, admire 
Fair ladies who will play with fire 


And read Omar instead of psalms, 
Nor let their conscience cause them qualms. 


Since you prefer I hold in awe 
Yourself, forgive me this faux pas, 


But I could write exalted verse 
Were you a Pompadour—or worse. 
—RONALD WaLKER Barr. 


DISILLUSION 


Under a tumult of flung stars we stand 

And watch dim beauty of a world ride on: 
Bathed in a pool of moon, the Parthenon; 
On Moorish terraces, stately saraband 
Danced to a song born of a singing land; 
Minarets gilded where a sun long shone: 
With beauty-hunger do we feed thereon 
And strive in our puerile way to understand. 


But sinuous fingers of entwining mist 

Wreathe through Athena’s temple yard, and gloze 

Alhambra’s arabesque, and discompose 

Sahara’s nights of gold and amethyst . . . 

How can we say that beauty will persist, 

When worms dig gravepits in a nascent rose? 
—BENJAMIN Musser. 
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TO MONA LISA 


I could endure the triumph of your smile 
Nor deign to ask what subtle secrets hide 
Behind those guarded lips, if pain or pride 

Set the cold pose of your eternal guile. 

Were you a leopardess some other while, 

A sinuous, velvet-eyed ferocity? 
Or, barred from Heaven’s golden clemency, 

A rebel that no gods could reconcile? 


I do not care to know—but those white hands 
Forever lure, forever baffle me. 
O did they lift importunate in prayer, 

Or answer love’s insatiable demands? 
Did they soft-flutter on a baby’s hair, 
Or crush men’s hearts with scornful apathy? 


II 
Quintessence of immortal womanhood, 
The cursed enigma in epitome, 
Bland as the sky and variant as the sea, 
The fragile soul forever unsubdued 
Guarding the fane where none may dare intrude, 
You harbor in the compass of your glance 
Unquenchable revolt at circumstance 
And meek acceptance of old servitude. 


You mock at goodness with your luring eyes, 
You jeer at faith with your ironic lips, 
You flaunt at passion your eternal hate, 
But underneath your safe adroit disguise 
You hold the secret that can conquer fate, 
You mould the world with those frail fingertips. 
—Lucia CLark MARKHAM. 


THE GOD OF DEBUTANTES 


She prayed to a god of ritzy thé dansants, 
Of matinées, and Poiret evening frocks, 
A god of dates with college football stars, 
Especially a god of father’s stocks. 


But now within this narrow white-walled room, 

While new life clamors at her body’s door, 

She wonders if this God of agony 

Is the same god to whom she prayed before. 
—Lucia TRENT. 
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MERIDIONAL 


Wistaria, untrained and lush, 
Strung with seed-filled pods— 
Velvety, fine swathing 
For vernal evanescence, 
Yet to grow and bloom. 
Occasional slim tendrils 
Twist thro’ matted vines; 
Drooping, bronze-gold 
Translucent flakes of foliage 
That shade belated 
Amethyst-touched panicles 
Crimson cannas burn to scarlet 
In the scorching hours; 
The serrate flame of day-lilies 
Flares against keen yucca blades. 
Pomegranates hoard luscious ruby cells; 
Cape jasmine, with texture 
Like a pallid quadroon’s skin, 
Mingles its funereal sweet 
With the inky scent 
Of browning fig leaves; 
Oleanders, toxic 
As Borgian wine, dispel 
The pungence of clustering herbs: 
Scuppernongs and boulles 
Ripen in the heat; 
Pasionarias merge 
To white-fleshed emerald globules— 
Lingering fruition that atones 
For crucial suns. 

—ANNE BozEMAN LYON. 


EVENING 


Across the drowsy waters come to me 

The sounds I love with day’s departing light 
As homing boats seek some familiar quay 
To harbour from the dangers of the night. 


White birds fly sea~-ward, and a pungent breeze 
Lifts high a net of smoke to snare the stars; 
While like a fire, seen through the leafless trees, 
The red-gold sun is held by slender spars. 


—JoHN RicHarD MoreELAND. 
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SOCIAL ANTIPHON 


(Victorian Chant) 


Men’s Voices 
Half the world are morons; ignoble; inferiors, 
Though it may be that we humour and caress 
them, 
We, their lords and masters; we, their superiors,— 


The women—God bless them! 


Women’s Voices 
Half the world are cave men; vain and self- 
deluded, 
Every one of us knows that it is by food you 
reach them,— 
The men (God bless them), and we, the secluded, 
Are here to teach them! 
—IsaBEL FiskE CONANT. 


ACTRESS 


She loved him in that quiet way 
Which only certain women know. 
She thought it better so. 
It wasn’t long bfore the day 
Came when he turned another way. 
He said he had to go. 
She neither sobbed, nor spoke a word. 
It would not matter if he heard 
The crying in her heart. 
She played her part 
Superbly. When he left, the tears 
Fell out. “But I'll forget in years 
To come,” she said. 


She will forget . . . 
When she is dead. 
—HENRY Harrison. 


KISMET 
Like the long pole that tipped with steel 
Prods the mad lion about the cage, 
A wand of flame within my breast 
Drives me to a sullen rage. 
Weary for rest and sleep I cry 
For quiet cooling of the night, 
But ever prodded on I burn 
The tapers of my mind . . . and write. 
—May BrinkKLEY. 
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FIRST DAY OF WIDOWHOOD 


On Monday, wakened by the dawn’s caress 
She lay and wept before she rose to dress. 


She drew her kitchen blinds against the sun 
And laid two breakfast plates instead of one, 
Then wept afresh to see what she had done. 


She swept the kitchen floor without a song 
And wrote a letter with the date put wrong. 


She drew the curtain closer when a sound 
Had told her that the postman made his round, 
Then groaned because the hush was too profound. 


Footsteps upon the porch had turned to go 
Before she sensed the day had faded so. 


And midnight hung its sick stars overhead 
Before she sought the solace of her bed 
To dream about the living . . . not the dead. 


She thought a head was pillowed in a place 
So near that she could see the sleeping face. 


And then she groped to touch it with a scream: 

The moon revealed no bed-mate with its gleam... 

She clutched the cold white pillow in her dream. 
—Jay G. StcmMuUND. 


EXIT 


You who have heard the shouting trumpets blare 
Full-throatedly, their paeans in your praise, 
Can you escape the incandescent glare 
And quietly live out your remnant days? 
Being possessed of children and of flowers, 
Can you in guileless comfort take your ease 
Through undesirous and uncounted hours, 
Having no taste for richer fare than these? 
Or do you in domestic solitude 
Re-touch the shining tinsel of delight 
Facing regret in that stark interlude 
Which slips between the day and passing night? 
How shall we know who only see the mask, 
Of actresses how useless that we ask. 

—IsaBpeL McL. McMEEKIN. 
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SUNDAY EXCURSION 


Glistening like quicksilver, 

His snowy feathers met the breeze. 
His mailed yellow legs shone in the sun. 
He shook his scarlet crest triumphantly. 


A gallinaceous Agag, 
He came delicately across the road, 
Confident in his excusable coxcombry. 


A rush of noise. A whine of sound. 
A frantic flutter— 

A swift thud . 

A tawny cloud typhooning eastward. 
Gasoline . 


White feathers blown about— 

The road dyed red— 

The scarlet helm trailing in the dust— 

Agag hewed down before the Lord. 
—HELEN Ruopa Hoopes. 


AUTUMN 


There is an amber glory in the air 
Changing the silver-green of summer leaves 
To saffron and wild gold. The garnered sheaves 
Seen through the mellow light of autumn flare 
And flame with topaz tints, and everywhere 
Burn russet hues. Of these the season weaves 
A tapestry of colors, nor believes 
That frost can end the reign of beauty there. 
But through the trees a cruel wind comes stirring, 
Parching crisp, bright leaves like a sudden drouth. 
Overhead are many swift, small wings whirring 
Darkening the sky . . . the birds are flying south. 
Ah, had my heart sure wings to follow, too, 
Till I might reach the south, and love . . . and 
You! 
—EpiTrH Tatum. 


TRANSITION 


You stood before me laughing, in the moonlight, 

Caught in a soft and quite unearthly glow. 

I reached my hand to seize a star-winged fairy, 

And then I learned how earthly you could grow. 
—Vircinia KauL GREENE. 
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LEAVES OF THE TREES IN AUTUMN 


Leaves of the trees in autumn 
Are years 
Fluttering down; 
Red ones are passion 
And tears 
Trembling blown— 
As the birds to the south 
And the kiss from your mouth 
Have they flown. 
Leaves of the trees in autumn 
Are days 
Whirling by; 
Gold ones are memories 
Of Mays 
And the sigh 
Of the wind in the west, 
And the doubt in my breast 
Growing high. 
Leaves of the trees in autumn 
Are hours 
Drifting slow; 
Brown ones are reveries, 
The dowers 
Of old woe, 
Of the gold and red, 
Lying trampled, outspread 
For the snow. 
—Nancy TELFAIR. 


DEAD POETS 


The shades of poets who on earth were great 
(Shelley and Homer, Milton, Keats and more) 
Returned to where they yearned and sighed of yore 
And won renown and worship—lIate, too late! 
And some one murmured, “Time, just Potentate, 
Has blazed your names in halls of golden lore. 
Your words make music now from shore to shore 
Of this proud world grown envious at your fate.” 
“Bubbles and wind!” I heard the spirits say, 
Smiling as white-haired men might smile to know 
They once were skillful at some childish play. 
“Beyond the stars, beyond the stars we go 
To war for crowns unwon!”—Faint wings buzzed 
low, 
And like moon-shadows they had slipped away. 
—STANTON A. CoBLENTZ. 
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ANSWER 


Forbear to love him—am I bidden so? 
Go, 
Forbid the flowers their turning to the sun; 
Deny 
To the birds the sky, 
To the bee, the rose; 
Compel the tree 
To stand erect before the the wind that blows; 
Bid the down-rushing rivers run 
Back from the sea; 
Command 
The waves to be 
As static as the land; 
Make the tides forswear 
The mandates of the moon— 
So soon 
As these are done, 
So soon will I forbear 
To love, only so soon! 
—RosELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY. 


TO A MISERLY LOVER 


You never gave me of yourself, 
But took my offering 

As careless as the greedy years 
Take brief, green-bannered spring. 


But as I gave—the miracle 
Of the ancient cruse reliving— 
The richer was my boundless store; 
And oh, the joy of giving! 
—LouisE CRENSHAW Ray. 


THE TRAVELLER 


He roamed through countries 
Beyond recall 

But still he never 
Moved at all. 


He knew a hundred 
People, and yet, 
His own true self 
He never met. 
—Louis GINSBERG. 
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WIFE 


Life could have cut less deep than this 
And still have twisted in the quick. 
Perhaps the years can make a mind 
Forget, and heal a heart that’s sick. 


I wouldn’t have cared so much if Tom 
Had run around with Lila Beers 

A year or two, then settled down. 

I know I’m getting on in years. 

The children and the housework keep 
Me busy enough. I used to make 

Tom think, when he’d go out at night, 
Mumbling some thin excuse he’d fake 

I didn’t know his business was 

With Lila Beers. A year rolled around, 
Another year began for them . 

Then ended in that day of doom. 

Some berry-pickers in the woods 

The other side of Gray’s Pond found 
The murdered body of Lila Beers, 

A half-formed infant in her womb. 


That night we heard a faint tap on 

The kitchen window, and my hands 
Shook wildly as they fumbled with 

The rusty door-bolt. His demands 

Were simple. He dropped down and kissed 
My hands and cried. “Save me, my wife! 
My wife, forgive me!” He would have 
Been satisfied with merely life. 


They led him shackled out the door 

To pay for life with death’s quick sting. 
They sent him where he’d have to face 
His Lila’s awful reckoning. 


It’s hard to gulf the bitterness 
And face life out. I can’t dismiss 
What was just fate. I know life could 
Be real and still be less than this. 
—CLIFTON CUTHBERT. 
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JOHN A FUNK JR 


Futility* 
KING’S FAVOR 
Four ladies died in April 
Whom kings had smiled upon: 
La Pompadour, sweet Gabrielle, 
Diane, de Maintenon. 
These ladies went to heaven. 
On earth their hell had been 
To strive a tedious winter through, 
The royal grace to win, 
Only to learn in April, 
From Death’s grim beckoning, 
They had been granted winter, 
To be deprived of spring. 
—HELEN Ruopa Hoopes. 


* An illustration from A Handful of Life by May Brinkley 
Now Ready 
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TESTAMENT 


When I am dead and in the cool earth lying, 
Remember that I loved it very well; 
And I shall find some worth in death and dying, 
So when the elder buds begin to swell 
And the dry, frozen marsh grass wakes and 
quivers; 

I, who have gone my way from flesh to soul, 
Will still rejoice in little, swollen rivers, 
And wind that rocks the lilacs and the whole 
Rainbow procession marching over gardens. 
The dear, dark earth will wrap me like a cloak, 
And [ shall hear the voice that frees and pardons 
Speaking as in the older days it spoke. 
Though yesterday be far as Egypt hidden 
And other women’s hearts by beauty stirred, 
The end shall be forever as was bidden 
A circle from the first to the last word. 
Earth’s beauty goes on changing and unchanged, 
And I have lived and loved it, who am dead, 
So I shall be content and unestranged, 
Not asking to be missed or comforted. 

—LoutseE DRIscoL_t. 


THE BEST HOUSEKEEPER IN TOWN 


There were newspapers spread 
From table to door 

Lest anyone tread 

On her fresh-scrubbed floor; 

And she polished her windows 
Pane by pane, 

Inside and out, after 

Every rain. 


The day was bright 
When they buried her 
But the hearse was a sight,— 
One splashy blur 
From yesterday’s mud; 
And The News, unread, 
(With her death-notice in) 
Fell with the spread 
Sheets on the floor. 
Her husband tripped 
Over them... burned them... swore 
Tight-lipped. 
—May WittiaMs Warp. 
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PROGRESS 


When I was very young I thought 
That love was like a fire 

Which flamed and left cold ashes should 
It happen to expire. 


But now I’ve found since I am not 
So very, very young 

That love is like a Broadway sign 
Above the pavements hung. 


With darkness in between the flares 
To make them dazzle more, 
It flashes on and off again, 
Each time, bright as before. 
—Nancy TELFAIR. 


ENCOUNTER 


He chanced to meet her. It seemed strange 
To catch her eye so unaware, 
But it was stranger still and sad 


To find he did not care; 


To know that not her loveliest smile 
Could stir his passion when they met, 
Or even raise a little ghost 

Of delicate regret. 

—Lucia TRENT. 


COUNTING SHEEP 


How shall I count the sheep 
So that I fall asleep? 


Count by couples as shepherds do: 

Open the gate and let them through . . . 
Yan, tan, tethra, pethra, pin; 
Five woolly couples of sheep are in. 


Tallies will soon be told, 
Sheep be within the fold. 


Faint and shadowy candle-light, 

Sleep will come to me to-night . . . 
Sethra, lethra, hovra, covra, dik: 
Eyelids close on the flickering wick. 

—May Fotwe tt HolsincTon. 
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CC aera 
PASTURE ON PARNASSUS 


By Ernest HarTsock 


eee ————————————— 
The Road to Xanadu, by John Livingston Lowes (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


An exhaustive, erudite, and intricately annotated investigation of the 
imaginative processes of Coleridge as typifying those of all geniuses, 
especially poetic geniuses, is the lengthy volume of Professor Lowes. Cer- 
tainly as a commentary upon the omnivorous literary acquaintance of 
Coleridge (not to mention that of Lowes), this massive work is im- 
portant; but just as certainly the extreme detail of this critical tome 
obscures for us any original conclusions of a philosophical nature which 
Lowes might have discovered. As in his “Convention and Revolt” the 
author explains matters only too obvious to any person even remotely ac- 
quainted with the imaginative processes; and he can hope to illuminate 
only little fish pedants who will swallow the whole matter as one fatal 
Jonah and appear judiciously edified by the deglutition. The Road to 
Xanadu has become a Via Cruciata, under the merciless pick-axe of the 
literary excavator; even Lowes’ style is of such complexity that unless 


one knows more about poetry than the author, one will not understand 
him! 


The Tall Men, by Donald Davidson (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Definite and brilliant affirmation of the satiric trend among the fore- 
most of our younger American poets, is found in Donald Davidson’s 
“Spoon River” of Tennessee. Perhaps the better poems in the volume 
accumulate as the styptic pen proceeds into a crescendo of cerebral 
counterpoint. Following, perhaps too often, the greater poets of our 
passing generation, Davidson has assumed several tricks of style and 
welded them into his own; these are notably: the idiomatic bluntness of 
Sandburg; the musical catalog scheme of Vachel Lindsay; the recurrent 
use of an identical term of Edwin Arlington Robinson; and the jazz 
dexterity of Clement Wood. These inconsistent influences are seen only 
in weaker portions of his work, however. The most original and vivid 
phases of Davidson’s five contributions are in “Geography of the Brain,” 
where the Southern scene is utilized with splendid effect; in ee onivertiie 


in a Bedroom,” where irony is frescoed with wit; and in “The Breaking 
Mould,” a lucid reply to orthodoxy. 


The Bright Doom, by John Hall Wheelock (Scribner’s) 


In Mr. Wheelock’s first volume since 1922, we have a collection of 
the same intense rapture and passion as his preceding ones; his themes are 
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few, his metres enthusiastic, and his effects exalted. His verses, especially 
his verses on love and separation, are possessed of a very moving and 
luxuriant music, suggestive of the Songs of Solomon; the often poignant 
ritual of his terrestrial infatuation is the epitome of pathos: Love, Death, 
Stars, but the greatest of these is Love. If the fault of the enraptured 


priest of earth can be justly brought against him, it is the fault of repeti- 
tion. The ideas never change but return like tides with the unabated 
rhythm of life, yet not without occasional monotony. And sometimes one 
wishes that the tide had never heard of a few words such as “lonely” or 
“crickets” or “being.” 


A Stranger in Heaven, by Harold Vinal (Vinal) 


Preoccupied with the Zodiac is Harold Vinal’s new adventure into 
the esoteric firmament which he has designated Heaven. Vinal is a careful 
and graceful craftsman who succeeds in saying a few things with many 
variations in meticulously chosen language; his muse is lyrical, sometimes 
poignant, but never impressively given to large annunciations. His son- 
nets, of which this book is largely composed, are notable chiefly for their 
eloquently simple beginnings and often inconsequential endings. He has 
small command of the couplet with which he ends the sonnets, as may 
be seen from “Sonnet in Oils” where the concluding lines are fatally 
repetitive, “Ten Years Old,” a poem worthy a better ending, or “Out of 
Italy,” where just one false line mars an excellent metaphor which goes 
before. When he treats of death or his own childhood, Vinal seems most 
sincere; the “Waiting Coach” or ‘March Kites” illustrates his better style, 
one of easy but successful charm. He seems timid in the face of ideas; 
but it is timidity of awe and not of fear, of reverence and not of 
cowardice. 


Untamed, by Benjamin Musser (Henry Harrison) 


The poetry of Benjamin Musser presents a puzzling aspect of our 
poetry renascence. His work is the product of a sensitive, literary, and 
clever mind, which has sickened of convention and sham and has assumed 
a rather light, cynical bravado with which to battle the doubt that doth so 
easily beset him. His best work is done in this rebellious and sometimes 
petulantly ironic vein; but set over against this tendency is its direct anti- 
thesis, an occasional wavering into orthodox flight from maddening per- 
plexity. There is an intricate and ominous triune personality here: a 
blend of Cardinal Newman, Oscar Wilde, and Matthew Arnold. Especially 
in his intellectual despondency, illustrated in “Suicide” is Arnold’s Vic- 
torian muse evident. Yet he is not always so serious (happily enough!) , 
for there are many light, satirical verses which contrast “damns”’ strangely 
with his inversions of other poems. The three fine sonnets Exeunt 
Omnes are among the best expressions of his negation; his Iolaus and 
Of A Certain Poet illustrate his grasp of affirmation in true spiritual 
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values. Musser is the poet of enthusiastic disillusion, of pathos in hyper- 


bole. 


Penny Show, by Mary Carolyn Davies (Henry Harrison) 


Almost everyone is familiar with the jocund muse of Mary Carolyn 
Davies, a muse which is distinctly feminine and facile. Her lyrics, which, 
are often among the most dextrous in contemporary light verse, are marked 
by grace, simplicity, and penetration. Her talents, though not of the 
sort which tower in exalted loveliness, are quick and vivacious as a golden 
kitten unravelling the silver twine of laughter. Only occasionally does 
she become trivial; generally her verses are distinguished by definite point. 


Her most subtle and original work may be seen in such pieces as Cinder- 
ella, the First Lady Go-Gettter, and Trapper’s Lore. 


The Song of Songs, by S. Fowler Wright (Fowler Wright, Ltd., London, 
We Citk.) 


In this rather close metrical paraphrase of the story of King Solomon 
and the Shulamite woman, Fowler Wright has made for himself a strange 
and not unsuccessful vehicle. Although to American ears, not so ac- 
customed to rhyming versions or transcriptions of Eastern songs, the 
inversions and occasional archaisms fall with unusual effect, there is 
nothing strained about the difficult rendering. The Songs of Balochistan 
recive the same easy, fluent treatment which characterizes the Solomon 
story. There is a sort of ancient music about the translations, a music 
suggestive of the East, and reminiscent of Lawrence Hope, Tagore, and 
even Omar. The Greek chorus in the “Song of Songs” is, queerly enough, 
not noticeably out of place in Hebrew dialogue, although a Hebrew 
chorus might rather tend to beat the air. 


Leaven for Loaves, by Frederick Herbert Adler (Vinal) 


Although Dr. Adler abjures the academic attitude and the scien- 
tific approach to literature, his collected poems illustrate rather definitely 
the impulses of the student of language and of metrics. His topics are 
commonplace enough; sometimes too experimental in treatment. One feels 
that his muse is halting, searching always for a clearer vehicle which it 
seldom finds. His two Volkslied poems seem the clearest indications of his 
pleasant lyric strain, which is usually his best. His short impressionistic 
verses are clever but undeveloped; he might profit by writing longer 
poems, and not writing so often as to be fragmentary. 


Behind the Mask, by Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni (Henry Harrison) 


The genius of prose seems to guard this talented woman from ever 
abandoning herself to poetic expression; her free verse poems, which 
are by far her best, seem, despite their sharp touches of human under- 
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standing, to be essentially prose, seldom illuminated by imaginative epithet. 
Her sketches of women are interesting for their authentic humor and 
insight, even when the expression falters. 


A Group of Books by Minor Poets (Vinal) 


One cannot stretch reality so far as to agree with all of the mag- 
nificent blurbs which Harold Vinal concocts for his poetry series; for 
with many of these slender volumes the blurbs and the beautiful bindings 
are the most poetic portions. In First Fruits of a Young Tree, by Alfred 
Eichler, one finds so slight a quantity and so uneven a quality that pre- 
dictions were useless; Eichler is naive, uncertain, and undeveloped, dis- 
playing at times, however, a lyric calm of some promise. Helenjoy Kim- 
ball’s disarming title of Wandering Cries can scarcely save her from being 
accused of rhyming in a facile but uninspired manner; her humorous 
verses are sometimes amusing and sophisticated. Beloved Impressions, by 
Daniel Bontecou, Jr., is only redeemed from complete failure by the color- 
ful geography involved; Mr. Bontecou has almost no command of meter, 
rhyme, or diction, and his myriad ineptitudes are often maddening. Miriam 
Cassel Matthews has given us in Spring Interlude an educated but trite 
group of listless lyrics; a few verses like “October” achieve a delicate ren- 
dition. In melodious verse, Bessie M. Chadwick, a Richmond woman, 
offers Under the Locust Trees, a group of reminiscent pictures of the 
secluded South; her technique and rendering are of the old school and 
often tend toward sentimentality. Anne Arrington Tyson’s volume, To- 
morrow and Other Poems, is distinguished by a pleasant, sometimes felic- 
itous, metrical handling, but a hackneyed point of view which makes 
her verse thoroughly conventional in content. 


Beads and Charms, compiled by May Folwell Hoisington (W. A. Broder) 


This is an anthology of pleasantly metrical verses, uneven in quality. 
Many are mere rhymes; some few by the compiler, Roberta Stiles, and 
Mrs. Marinoni are of a better type and are individual in tone and touch. 


Hedges, Hills, and Horizons, by Carl John Bostelman (Henry Harrison) 


This first book by a young singer about roads, and ships and cow- 
boys, is earnest, rhythmical, and reminiscent. Echoes of Stevenson and 
Kipling sometimes blur the hills, and the hedges are rather too conven- 
tional. 


SUAVITY 


He told her she was prematurely old. 
His was a bold but cunning tongue 
Which did not dare to tell her truthfully 
That she was prematurely young! 
—Sonia C. Harrison. 
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THE PURPLE PROLOGUE 
(Concluded) 


Louis Ginsberg, Henry Harrison, and Ben Musser belong to the 
New York group associated with Greenwich Village. Helen Rhoda 
Hoopes of Kansas is a University of Kansas poet; also from Kansas 
is May Williams Ward, editor of the Harp. Ronald Walker Barr is 
a young Ohio poet, formerly editor of the Bohemian. Lucia Trent, 
one of America’s foremost lyricists, is one of the editors of Con- 
temporary Verse. May Folwell Hoisington, Isabel Fiske Conant, Mer- 
rill Root, and Stanton Coblentz are all familiar names to students 
of modern poetry. Jay G. Sigmund is an Iowan; ‘Clifton Cuthbert, 
who has had poems accepted by the Nation, etc., is from New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ernest Hartsock, editor of Bozart, the Bi-Monthly Poetry Review, 
takes pleasure in announcing that he has acquired the controlling in- 
terest in Bozart Press, Publishers, and will personally supervise the pro- 
duction of distinctive books of verse, according to the past policies 
of Bozart Press, under the trade name of Ernest Hartsock, THE 
BOZART PRESS. Associated with Mr. Hartsock will be Mr. Glenn 
Rainey in a business capacity, and Mr. John Funk, artist. 

Poets interested in submitting book-length manuscripts for consid- 
eration, will receive prompt and careful attention. Manuscript for 
Spring publication should be submitted at once. 


BOZART SONNET PRIZE 


The Bozart Press, publishers, offer a prize of $25 for the best sonnet, 
Petrarchan or Shakespearean, which is published in Bozart, Volume one, 
September-October, 1927, through July-August, 1928. This contest 
to be decided by the editorial board of Bozart, award to be announced 
in the first issue of Volume 2. All poets are eligible. 
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